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U of A educator scores Canadas gold for teaching 


Dawn Ford 


never imagined a professor like 

her existed at any university 

in the world,’ said fourth-year 
undergraduate student Amélie Leb- 
lanc about Olenka Bilash. 

“She is my role model for every- 
thing that I want to achieve,’ added 
Lisa Bradley, also in her fourth year 
of education. 

Bilash joins Uttandaraman 
Sundararaj (see page 2) in receiving 
a prestigious 3M Canada Teaching 
Fellowship and is being hailed by 
her students and peers for her work 
in second-language education. 

“Dr. Bilash crosses cultural bor- 
ders and, through deep reflection 
and insight, guides others to cross 
the cultural borders of post-sec- 
ondary education no matter where 
they are located in the world? said 
her nominator, Campus Saint- 
Jean’s Normand Fortin, who calls 
her as a “woman of vision” and a 
“catalyst of change.” 

Known for her animated and 
interactive teaching style and for 
her rigorous academics, Bilash 


advocates for teaching philosophies 
aimed at transforming the way 
students view the world. 

“Even in our global age, the future 
of peace in our planet begins with 
the acceptance of the alternative 
world views found in our immediate 
presence. I believe that if a student 
does not transform their world view 
as a result of attending university, 
then we as an institution have failed 
them,’ said Bilash, who is a strong 
advocate of discovery learning. 

“The journey of transformation 
is always full of discoveries and 
joy for students, as they come to 
better understand themselves as 
human beings and develop a vision 
for their personal and collective 
futures,” she said. 

In 1999, Bilash was awarded 
both the U of A Rutherford Award 
and the Faculty of Education 
Award for Excellence in under- 
graduate teaching. She has received 
numerous other awards to de- 
velop native and heritage language 
programs, as well as the Alberta 
government’s Centennial Medal 
for her contribution to Ukraine- 


Alberta International relations. 
Earlier this year, she was also 
one of 16 delegates from around 
the world invited to sit on the ad- 
visory board for UNESCO's Lin- 
guapax Institute, created to bring a 
linguistic solution to specific issues 
in the areas of peace research. 
“Olenka Bilash has the energy 
and intellect of a brilliant teacher, 
and she definitely puts both into 


practice fully; her gift as a teacher 


is bone deep,” said education Dean 
Fern Snart. 

The 3M Fellowship recognizes 
excellence in undergraduate teach- 
ing and is the only national award 
of its kind in Canada. Co-spon- 
sored by the Society for Teaching 
and Learning in Higher Education, 
the fellowship is awarded annually. 
This year’s recipients mark the 
U of A’s 31st and 32nd national 


teaching fellows. M 
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Known for her animated and interactive teaching style and for her rigorous academics, 
Olenka Bilash advocates for teaching philosophies aimed at transforming the way 


students view the world. 
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Steadward 


honoured at 


Olympics 


Michael Brown 
ob Steadward is respon- 
sible for inspiring a legion 
of disabled athletes to 

seize their place atop the world’s 

sporting podium. Yet he has 
never stood there himself. 

The close of the Vancouver's 
2010 Winter Olympic Games 
changed all that as Steadward, 
the founding president of the 
International Paralympic Com- 
mittee who served three terms as 
the head of the organization, was 
recognized for his efforts when he 
was presented with the Olympic 
Order, the International Olympic 
Committee's highest honour. 

“Throughout, the university 
has always had tremendous sup- 
port and understanding for what 
I’ve tried to accomplish for dis- 
abled athletes, and that doesn’t 
always happen at other institu- 
tions across the country,” said 
Steadward, professor emeritus of 
the Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation. 

Steadward originally set out 
to correct the dismal state of lo- 
cal facilities for disabled athletes, 
and then founded what would 
eventually come to be known as 
The Steadward Centre for Per- 
sonal and Physical Achievement. 

It wasn’t long before this jewel 
in the U of A crown became 
known internationally for its 
research and sport programs for 
people with disabilities. 

Steadward eventually con- 
vinced the International Olympic 
Committee to accept disability 
sport as a legitimate movement. 
Largely because of his advocacy, 
the Paraly mpic Games are now 
held in the same year, and in 
the same yenue, as the Olympic 
Games. 

“We were a mere fledg- 
ling group, caught within the 
superstructure of international 
sport, but we fought for our 
recognition and rights, and had 
to adapt,” said Steadward looking 
back. “And we did more than 
adapt; we grew, and that’s what 


we have to be proud of? R 
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U of A pediatrics professor lends a healing hand in Haiti 


Quinn Phillips 
ominic Allain had the 
chance to provide medical 
support in Haiti just days 
after the devastating 7.0 earthquake 
on Jan. 12, and the clinical profes- 
sor in the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry didn’t think twice. 
Within 48 hours of being asked to 
join Médicins du Monde (Doctors 
of the World), he was ona plane to 
Montreal to meet the team and fly 
to Haiti. 

Allain had been to Haiti two 
years before with the same group 
and says the destruction he wit- 
nessed upon his return was hard to 
comprehend. 

“The scene was something that’s 
hard to imagine,’ said Allain, who 
spent just over two weeks in the 
Caribbean country. “People had 
not really had time to start cleaning 
up. It was sad to see buildings and 
schools destroyed. People were ev- 
erywhere with tents set up, because 
nobody wanted to sleep inside or 
spend any amount of time under a 
cement ceiling.” 

Allain and colleagues with Médi- 
cins du Monde had two focuses. 
First was to provide care at a small 
hospital in a suburb of Port-Au- 
Prince called Cité Soleil, or City 
of the Sun. This area is notorious 
for gang violence, and 10 years ago, 
when the United Nations moved in, 
it was described as a war zone. The 
UN maintains its presence there. 

“We were getting victims of 
gunshot wounds and violence on a 


U of A professer Dominic Allain offered his skills after the earthquake in Haiti. 


daily basis,” said Allain. “There were 
reports [that these were] because 
of a lack of food and people getting 
desperate.” 

Doctors at this hospital saw up 
to 150 patients a day, and Allain 
said that, even though it had been 
six days since the earthquake when 
he was there, some people still had 


yet to see a medical helper. What 


really stuck with him, though, was 
the strength of doctors and nurses 


from the area. 

“The Haitian nurses and doctors, 
despite having lost family members 
and having their houses destroyed, 
kept coming to work, which was in- 
credible,’ said Allain. “They worked 
from the day of the earthquake, and 
most of them would not take many 
days off. They are very strong, resil- 
ient and determined people.” 

The second focus of his trip was 
to set up mobile clinics in the tent 


Showing alittle flexibility leads to 3M 


Michael Brown 

hen Uttandaraman 

Sundararaj began lec- 

turing in the University 
of Alberta’s Department of Chemi- 
cal and Materials Engineering in 
1994, he did so in the same manner 
he had always seen. He put notes 
on the board and then assumed 
everyone was learning everything 
from there. 

“Te wasn't long before I realized 
some of the students weren't getting it.” 

Sundararaj, who established 
himself early on for his expertise in 
the development of plastics, sud- 
denly found himself wondering a 
little less about polymers and more 
about teaching his students more 
effectively. 

“I went through a class in North 
Carolina where the professor ex- 
plained that there are actually nine 
different learning techniques, but 
somehow we only use two of them 
when lecturing,” said Sundararaj. 
“We have all these different learn- 
ing styles and I wasn’t accessing any 
of them. It was there that I decided 
to make sure I could get every 
student to a place where they could 
learn.” 

Since that revelation, Sundararaj 
has raised the level of his teaching 
so much that he has been awarded 
the 3M Canada Teaching Fellow- 
ship, Canada’s highest honour for 
undergraduate teaching. 

“I know of the calibre of the pro- 
fessors at the U of A, and to be cho- 


Uttandaraman Sundararaj 


sen as of the ones nominated was a 
great honour,’ said Sundararaj, who 
began his career in engineering as a 
U of A bachelor of science graduate 
in 1989. “When I found out I won I 
was very humbled and amazed.” 

With a new outlook, Sundararaj, 
known to all as UT, began develop- 
ing an entire host of active learn- 
ing exercises, including fun and 
informative home-made to show in 
the classroom. One break from the 
norm is something Sundararaj calls 
“story time.” Here, he puts away 
the math and the theory and talks 
about the sexier stories that paved 
the way for the inventions that his 
class is dissecting. 

He also has been known to turn 
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Uttandaraman Sundararaj 


the odd basketball court into a 
classroom and even take advantage 
of what he calls “an engineer’s love 
of Lego.” 

He says, “I use Lego to show 
how polymer crystallization occurs, 
because polymers grow like Lego, so 
you have to calculate the amount of 
surface energy versus the amount of 
volume required to make the solid 
from the liquid. Learning is easier 
when you can see and hold it.” 

Sundararaj has always tried to 
have times where he stops lectur- 
ing and challenges his students in 
different ways. He says the key to 
his success as a teacher comes from 
his vigilance in developing personal 
relationships with his students. 


cities erected for people displaced 
by the earthquake. In Cité Soleil 
alone, there were about 15 camps, 
each with between 5,000 and 7,000 
people. 

Before they could treat any 
patients, the doctors had to make 
sure the environment was safe. Each 
tent city often had a leader, such as 
a local priest or political figure, who 
would take charge. If that leader 
deemed it safe, the medical group 
went in and treated patients. 

Being in these camps was dif 
ficult for Allain, he says. Many of 
them were near buildings that had 
collapsed, and most patients would 
tell him stories of how their loved 
ones were in one of the nearby 
buildings. 

“When you'd look over at the 
buildings and think about how 
many lives were lost, that was hard,” 
said Allain. 

‘The trip, he says, wasn’t easy. 
The days were long and the nights 
were short for this group of doctors. 
Allain said they wouldn’t eat during 
the day because they were too busy, 
and a lot of people they were treat- 
ing didn’t have food of their own. 

But Allain is glad to have gone, 
and plans to return within the next 
month or two. Médicins du Monde 
would like him to help co-ordinate 
medical care in the area. 

“T felt I had definitely done as 
much as I could in that timeframe,” 
said Allain. “But I also felt I should 
stay there another two months be- 


cause there'd be so much work still 
to be done.” F 


“I think it is important to learn 
every student’s name so they don’t 
feel that they’re just numbers in the 
sea of faces but, instead, that the 
professor knows them and their 
individual personalities,” said Sun- 
dararaj. “I also think it helps on my 
side to keep them accountable for 
the learning, whether it be doing 
their homework or being in class.” 

Sundararaj’s teaching doesn’t 
end with students, as he led the 
development of active learning and 
effective assessment practices in 
engineering and cultivates teaching 
development through peer con- 
sultation, mentoring and teaching 
triads. 

Unfortunately for the U of A, 
Sundararaj left Edmonton to take 
a department head position at the 
University of Calgary at the end of 
last year. 

“(University Provost] Carl Am- 
rhein came to me when he found 
out I was leaving and said, ‘when 
you win the 3M, we are going to 
claim it as U of A’s because you did 
all the work here,” laughed Sunda- 
raraj. “I do believe successful teach- 
ing starts at the top. When you 
look at the provost and the dean of 
engineering, they're very supportive 
of teaching programs and teach- 
ing initiatives. Every time I saw 
Carl or Olive Yonge [vice-provost, 
academic programs], they were so 
encouraging and giving of resources 
to get things accomplished. 

“Everyone at the U of A cares 
about teaching,” he said. M 
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U of A researcher co-leading Alberta HEART research program 


Quinn Phillips 


tanley McKee visited the Uni- 

versity of Alberta Hospital 

because he was feeling short 
of breath. The news the 74-year- 
old got was far from what he was 
expecting: He suffered heart failure 
and, in March 2008, had surgery to 
replace a faulty valve and repair a 
blocked artery. 

“It was quite scary and shocking 
when the doctors confirmed the 
diagnosis,” said McKee. “I’m usually 
as fit as a fiddle.” 

As a result of his diagnosis two 
years ago, McKee is one of the first 
patients to volunteer in the Alberta 
HEART research program, helmed 
by a team of 23 scientists, clini- 
cians and health-care professionals 
from Edmonton and Calgary who 
will use the program to recruit and 


Researcher sees future fuel source in cattle renderin 


Gloria Jensen 


or David Bressler, a profes- 

sor in the Department of 

Agricultural, Food and Nu- 
tritional Science at the University of 
Alberta, timing is everything. With 
the cattle market crash in 2003 after 
bovine spongiform encephalopathy 
was found in Alberta, coupled with 
an ongoing call for green solutions, 
Bressler’s research couldn't be more 
opportune. 

Prior to the BSE crisis, much of 
the profit from a cow was based on 
selling the waste protein from the 
blood, bone or hide for use in prod- 
ucts like animal feed and fertilizer. 
However, the protein was banned 
from these applications and cattle 
remains had to be disposed of, caus- 
ing the price of cattle to plummet. 
Bressler’s research focuses on novel 
ways to use that protein. 

“We hope to revive the beef 
market, to fill the niche that was 
created after regulations changed 
for the use of bovine protein, as well 
as find increased value for other 
rendering products such as tallow,” 
Bressler said. 

The conversion of tallow, or fat, 
into biodiesel through a new pyroly- 
sis technique is especially valuable 
right now, due to the increasing 
social and economic pressures to 
adopt renewable energy sources. 
Bressler’s method of producing fuels 
from fatty acid generates a product 


Congratulations to Susanne 
Barton, whose name was drawn 
as part of Folio’s Feb. 12 “Are You 
a Winner?” contest, after she 
correctly identified the photo in 
question, a tree at the west end 
of Computing Sciences behind 
Athabasca Hall. For her effort, 
Barton has won the latest book of 
poetry by U of A alumnus Robert 
Kroetsch, titled Too Bad: Sketches 
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study patients with diastolic heart 
failure with a goal toward better 
diagnosis and treatment options. 
Jason Dyck, a professor in the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine & Dentistry at the 
U of A, is co-leading the team with 
his colleague, Todd Anderson, from 
Calgary. 

“We all have different areas of 
expertise so bring slightly different 
viewpoints to the research program, 
which might shine a light on things 
that we normally wouldn't have 
examined individually,’ said Dyck. 

Systolic heart failure, which 
is diagnosed when the heart isn’t 
pumping out enough blood, has 
been studied extensively. Diastolic 
heart failure, on the other hand, 
hasn't had enough time under the 
microscope. It occurs when the 
heart isn’t relaxing properly. 

“The diagnostic criteria for dia- 


that closely resembles petroleum- 
based fuel and is higher grade than 
traditional biofuel. 

Bressler’s new biofuel has an 
increased resistance to oxidation 
and is less expensive to produce 
than traditional biodiesel. Produc- 
tion of this renewable biofuel can be 
adapted for several end-uses includ- 
ing diesel, gasoline, jet fuel, mineral 
oils and natural gas. 

Sanimax, a company that re- 
claims, renews and returns materials 
such as animal and meat byproducts 
that would otherwise end up in 
landfills, has taken an interest in 
Bressler’s work. Currently the com- 
pany has a license to use Bressler’s 
pyrolysis technology, which was 
negotiated by TEC Edmonton. 

“TEC Edmonton has helped 
manage everything I’ve done, 
from protecting my intellectual 
property to drafting confidenti- 
ality agreements for companies 
that I talk to,” said Bressler. “All 
it takes is a phone call, and TEC 
Edmonton responds very quickly 
and enables me to get things done 
ona short timeline.” 

In addition to his role as director 
of the Biorefining Conversions Net- 
work, created to connect industry 
and researchers, Bressler is involved 
in research that has led to the 
development of fire retardant foam 
derived from blood meal, as well 
as the development of a new way 
to break down lactose in milk and 
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Toward a Self-Portrait. 

Up for grabs this week is Tony 
Cashman’s quaint coffee-table main- 
stay When Edmonton Was Young, as 
well as a few other odds and ends. 
To win, simply identify where on 
campus the object of the picture is 
located. Email your correct answer 
to folio@exr.ualberta.ca by noon on 
Friday, March 19, and you will be 
entered into the draw. P 


stolic heart failure are not adequate; 
the condition is poorly character- 
ized and it’s not well understood 
what causes it,” said Dyck, who 
consulted with cardiologists before 
deciding to assemble a team to 
study the condition. “We thought 
our research in this area would 
make a difference both for people 
suffering from diastolic heart failure 
and for research team, who could 
become world leaders in this area.” 

The team is looking for 1,000 
patients, 500 in each city, for their 
program. 

“We need not only patients who 
have diastolic heart failure, but also 
those who have systolic heart failure 
so We can compare and contrast 
those two groups,” said Dyck. 

“The doctors and nurses have 
been really great. The least I could 
do is volunteer to help with their 
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TEC Edmonton 


GG All it takes is a phone 
call, and TEC Edmonton 
responds very quickly and 
enables me to get things 
done on a short timeline.” 


David Bressler 


selectively separate the sugars. 

Bressler has also played a key role 
in bioethanol research, which fo- 
cuses on the use of enzymes or acids 
to break down cellulose into sugars 
that can be fermented to produce 
unsaturated fatty acids, tocopherols, 
trienols, polyphenols and sterols, 
which might then be used in func- 
tional food industries. 

Over the next few months, Folio 
will examine one of the cornerstones 
of the university's Dare to Discover 
vision, connecting communities, by 
examining the role TEC Edmonton 
plays in advancing mutual goals by 
fostering partnerships with business 
and industry. B 
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research,’ said McKee, who is living 
with diastolic heart failure. 

The study is funded by Alberta 
Innovates-Health Solutions, which 
is, in turn, funded by the Alberta 
Heritage Foundation for Medical 
Research Endowment Fund. Apply- 
ing for the grant was an interesting 
process for Dyck. 

“T didn’t want to write the 
typical basic science-led grant that 
started at the bench and moved 
towards the bedside, so I engaged 
my clinical colleagues early. I asked 
them what patient population 
would most benefit from a research 
program focused on their condi- 
tion and used that as our start- 
ing point. We then proposed to 
incorporate a ‘bedside-to-bench- 
and-back-again’ approach for our 
research team, said Dyck. 

“T think this approach has 
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Jason Dyck 


worked well, as we had immedi- 
ate buy-in from all of our team 
members, those with diverse 
backgrounds who immediately saw 
the clinical importance of what we 
were proposing to investigate.” 

For more information on partici- 
pating in the study, contact Marleen 
Irwin at 780-492-2960. Mi 


David Bressler hopes to help revive a sagging beef market by finding value in 


rendering products. 


qe Upcoming Events 


Vocal Arts Week 

presents MASTERCLASSES/ LECTURE 
March 23-27, Fine Arts Building 

Recitat ‘Song of Central Europe’ 
March 28 at 2:00 pm 


Convocation Hall, Arts Building 


The University of Alberta 
Madrigal Singers 

Leonard Ratzlaff, Conductor 
Sunday, March 28 at 8:00 pm 
All Saints’ Anglican Cathedral 


Symphonic Wind Ensemble 
with special guests the University 
of Calgary Wind Ensemble 
Angela Schroeder, Glenn D Price 
Conductors 

Monday, March 29 at 8:00 pm 
Winspear Centre for Music 


The University of Alberta 
Concert Choir 

Evelyn Pfeifer, Conductor 
Friday, April 9 at 8:00 pm 
Convocation Hall, Arts Building 


Music at Convocation Hall 
Guillaume Tardif, violin 

William Street, saxophones 
Roger Admiral, piano 

Saturday, April 10 at 8:00 pm 
Convocation Hall, Arts Building 


The University of Alberta 
Concert Band 

Wendy Grasdahl, Conductor 
Sunday, April 11 at 2:00 pm 
Convocation Hall, Arts Building 


UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED: 


MUSIC 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


TICKETS AT THE DOOR / INFOLINK (plus surcharge) 
www.music.ualberta.ca 
twitter.com/convohall 


780 492 3611 


RE/MAX Real Estate Centre 


Ann 


Dawrant 


. 
if 


+ 24 years as successful residential realtor 
specializing in west and southwest 
Edmonton 
e Consistently in top 5% of Edmonton 
| realtors 
__ e Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum Club 


has lived in Edmonton since 1967 


Member or RE/MAX Hall of Fame 
Born and raised in Buenos Aires and 


Bilingual in English and Spanish 
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The federal government heard us 


Indira Samarasekera 
U of A president and vice-chancellor 


ncreased investment in research 

and research talent is not often 

easy to attain, but last week’s 
federal budget—which includes 
notable new investment in research 
in a time of overall fiscal restraint— 
suggests Canada's post-secondary 
sector continues to build a compel- 


2. 


ling case, and government is listen- 
ing. It’s important for you to know 
that the University of Alberta has 
been an important and influential 
player in this conversation. 

Over the last year, we have been 
in constant formal and informal 
contact with partners in govern- 
ment, putting forward ideas on how 
to take the best advantage of budget 
inyestments in research infrastruc- 


GFC COMMITTEES AND COMMITTEES TO WHICH GFC ELECTS MEMBERS: 
ACADEMIC AND SUPPORT STAFF NEEDED 


The terms of office of a number of academic and support staff members serving on General Faculties Council 


ture over the last few years. We've 
collaborated with leaders across 
Canada’s academic community, 
co-ordinating messages about the 
need for expanded funding to the 
Tri-Councils, greater support to 
cover indirect costs, and sustained 
funding for major research agen- 
cies such as Genome Canada, NRC 
technology clusters such as NINT, 
and TRIUMF. 


(GEC) 


standing committees and on committees and appeal boards to which GFC elects members will expire on June 30, 2010. 
The GFC Nominating Committee (NC) is seeking academic and support staff members to fill the following vacancies for 
terms normally three (3) years in length, beginning July 1, 2010. 


ACADEMIC PLANNING COMMITTEE (APC): THREE academic staff members (Category 2:00 pm/ twice monthly, 
GFC’s senior committee dealing with academic, A1.0); MUST be members of GFC Alternating Wednesdays 
financial and planning issues. ONE Dean at-large 

ONE Department Chair at-larg 
ONE academic staff member (Categories A1.1, 
A1.5 or A1.6) 


ACADEMIC STANDARDS COMMITTEE (ASC): 
GFC committee dealing with admissions, academic 
standing, transfer and examination policies and other 
related issues. 
CAMPUS LAW REVIEW COMMITTEE (CLRC): 
Reviews Code of Student Behaviour, Code of 
Applicant Behaviour and Residence Community 
Standards. 
COMMITTEE ON THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 
(CLE): Promotes an optimal learning environment in 
alignment with guiding documents of the University 
of Alberta. 
FACILITIES DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE (FDC): 
Recommends on planning and use of facilities, 
proposed buildings, use of land, parking and 
transportation facilities. 
UNDERGRADUATE AWARDS AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE (UASC): Approves 
new awards for undergraduate students including 
selection and eligibility. 

UNIVERSITY TEACHING AWARDS COMMITTEE 
(UTAC): Adjudicates the Rutherford, William Hardy 
Alexander, Provost's and Teaching Unit Awards. 


9:00 am/3" Thursday 


ONE staff member (Category A1.0) 
ONE staff member (Categories A1.0, A2.0 or 
B1.0) 


9:30 am/4® Thursday 


TWO academic staff members (Category A1.0); 
one MUST be a member of GFC 

ONE non-academic staff member (Category 
B1.0 
TWO academic staff members (Category A1.0) 
who are NOT from the Faculties of Engineering, 
Nursing or Science as these Faculties have 
representation on FDC 
ONE academic staff member (Categories A1.1, 
A1.5 or A1.6) 


2:00 pm/1s Thursday 


1:30 pm/4" Thursday 


2:00 pm/2"4 Tuesday 


ONE academic staff member (Categories A1.1, 
A1.5 or A1.6) who is NOT from the Faculties of 
Nursing, Arts, Business or Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences as these Faculties have 
representation on UTAC 
AAC: ONE academic staff member (Categories 
A1.1, A1.5 or A1.6 or on post-retirement 


Normally 3 times a year 
(Oct, Mar and Apr) 


GFC ACADEMIC APPEALS COMMITTEE (AAC) / 
UNIVERSITY APPEAL BOARD (UAB): AAC hears 


e Hearings are 
scheduled as needed 


and decides student appeals regarding academic contract) Monday to Thursday. 
standing. UAB hears and decides student appeals e Hearings normally 
and applicant appeals regarding disciplinary UAB: TWO academic staff members (Category start at 4:30 or 5:00 
decisions made under the Code of Student A1.0) PM, and last 3 to 5 


Behaviour or Code of Applicant Behaviour. hours. 


Committee/Body to Which GFC Elects Members Staff Vacancies 
DEPARTMENT CHAIR SELECTION COMMITTEE: | SIX academic staff members (Categories A1.1, | Constituted as selection 
Members are chosen in rotation from a panel of 15 to | A1.5 or A1.6) processes are initiated 


serve on Department Chair selection committees. 

SENATE: Links with the community and is an 4 times a year 

independent advisory body of community leaders. 
Average of 6 times a year 
Constituted as selection 
processes are initiated 


TWO academic staff members (Categories A1.1, 
A1.5 or A1.6); MUST be members of GFC 

ONE academic staff member (Category A1.0) 
who is not a member of the Faculty of Extension 
TWO academic staff members (Categories A1.1 


EXTENSION FACULTY COUNCIL: Represents 
University interests on Extension's Faculty Council. 


DISTINGUISHED UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORSHIPS SELECTION COMMITTEE: 


or A1.5 
HENRY MARSHALL TORY CHAIR SELECTION ONE academic staff member (Categories A1.1, Constituted as selection 
COMMITTEE: A1.5 or A1.6 processes are initiated 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA MUSEUMS POLICY 
AND PLANNING COMMITTEE: Advises University 
administration and governance bodies on matters 

relating to the University of Alberta Museums. 


TWO staff members (Categories A1.0 or B1.0) Meets 4 times a year 


By the time the U of A made our 
annual budget submission to the 
federal government in August 2009, 
we had already laid a strong founda- 
tion for our requests and the results 
confirm just how much impact we 
can have on federal policy. In ad- 
dition to advocating for increased 
Tri-Council funding, the U of A 
worked with some of our G13 col- 
leagues to call for an internationally 
competitive post-doctoral fellow- 
ship program, one that would make 
it possible for Canadian universi- 
ties—our university—to compete 
for top young talent. In October 
2009, the U of A organized a meet- 
ing of the G13 and granting council 
presidents with James Rajotte, chair 
of the Finance Committee, where 
we were able to discuss critical con- 
cerns. In response, the federal gov- 
ernment increased funding to the 
granting councils by approximately 
two per cent and has allocated $45 
million over five years to create 
new post-doctoral awards worth 
$70,000 per year for two years. 

This new program, in concert 
with the recent infrastructure 
investments and the establishment 
of other programs such as the CFI, 
CRCs, Canada Graduate Scholar- 
ships, Vanier Scholarships and 
Canada Excellence Research Chairs, 
will not only make it possible to at- 
tract and keep talent in Canada, but 
also will pay dividends in research 
discoveries and talent development 
for the future. 

I now depend on you to ensure 
that a significant chunk of this fed- 
eral investment reaches this campus. 


SA ity 


Ever wanted to leam a foreign lan- 
guage? Need to memorize facts for your 
biology and chemistry classes? Or maybe 
you're a trivia fiend who just wants to 
know everything. 

Then smart.fm can help you hit your 
learning goals. The system tells you what 
to study and when. You can track your 
progress, and a schedule is automatically 


It is critical that we do a better job 
of identifying strong young talent 
and putting forward the strongest 
possible applications for Canada 
Graduate and Vanier Scholar- 

ships. With the advent of the new 
post-doctoral program, please take 
time and consider who youd like to 
bring onto your team and help them 
secure one of the new awards. 

In Tri-Council competitions, the 
unfortunate reality is that our per- 
formance is uneven. We have great 
successes—for example, winning 
two $1 million SSHRC CURA 
grants this year—but we also face 
disappointing results in other 
areas—for example, in CIHR com- 
petitions and in securing national 
graduate student scholarships. No 
doubt these competitions are tough 
with so many people competing at 
avery high level for limited funds. 
Yet, given that faculty and students 
at the U of A are more than capable 
of competing with the best, we 
must continue to apply often and 
strategically, using the best practices 
available. 

Ensuring that the U of A’s 
research culture is strongly sup- 
ported requires effort at every 
level, from students and researchers 
putting in the hours on projects and 
grant applications through to senior 
administrators undertaking effective 
government lobbying. Why put in 
the effort? So that we can continue 
to make important—sometimes 
life-changing—contributions in 
classrooms, labs and society that 
have a long-lasting positive impact 
on the public good. B 


generated for you. The more you use the 
system, the faster it adapts to you. You can 
learn just about anything—languages, 
chess, geography—uwith the click of 
your mouse. The site uses word games, 
flash cards and other brain-training tools 
to help you leam and retain all the new 
information. 

http://smart.fm 
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Information about GFC committees is available on the University Governance website at http://www.ualberta.ca/governance/ Definitions of 
Categories of Staff, are found by going to the above-noted website and accessing the GFC Policy Manual, Section 5.1.4. All nominations, 
should be accompanied by a brief biographical sketch (max. 150 words) and directed to Marlene Lewis, Coordinator, GFC Nominating 
Committee, Room 3-0 University Hall (780.492.1938) or by e-mail to marlene.lewis@ualberta.ca by Friday, March 19, 2010. 
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Making a career of finding careers 


Michael Brown 


hile the jobs that await 

students in some fields 

of study are more obyi- 
ous than others, Amy Roy Gratton 
assures that with a little digging 
and an open mind, there is a job for 
every degree. 

An events co-ordinator with 
CAPS: Your U of A Career Centre, 
Roy Gratton says putting that de- 
gree to work is often a matter of just 
knowing where to look. 

“T love that I can find answers 
for students. So many come in very 
frustrated, not knowing what they 
can do with their degree,” said Roy 
Gratton. “I can provide them with 
a lot of insight. No matter what 
degree you have, it is employable. 

“We get students from every dis- 
cipline coming in and asking about 
career possibilities.” 

And while CAPS is best known 
for its massive career fairs in the 
Butterdome, Roy Gratton says the 
service has become an excellent 
resource for career forums. 

“A career forum is a way for stu- 
dents to explore their career options 
by actually meeting people who have 
the same degree,” she said. “These 
volunteer speakers talk about their 
jobs, how they got their jobs, how a 
student might be more competitive to 
get such a job, and basically give tips 
that you wont find anywhere else. 

“This isn’t information that you 
can just Google.” 

Roy Gratton says she is respon- 
sible for 30 career forums a year, 
each one representing a different 


Amy Roy Gratton organizes career forums to help students put their degrees to work. 


discipline. And while the execution 
of the actual forum is the easy part, 
tracking down suitable speakers is 
where the challenge lies. 

“T have to do a lot of research,” 
said Roy Gratton. “I will check to 
see what companies have recruited 
on campus before, then call them 
up and see if they would be willing 
to send a speaker. I call associations 
and use various lists to find out 
what people have done since they 
graduated and get them to come 
back and talk to students.” 

Despite her tireless efforts, Roy 
Gratton says the ease with which the 
forum is delivered depends largely on 
the support she gets from the pro- 
gram each forum revolves around. 

“The departments, faculties and 
schools are all very supportive, so 
much so that in the past two years all 


of our career forums have been free 
for our students to attend, because 
each department has been willing to 


cover the costs,’ she said, adding a 
career forum can cost as much as 
$1,700 to plan. “We had a forum 
on green economy that attracted 
200 students because it is so mul- 
tidisciplinary.” 

And while Roy Gratton has 
developed a distinct ability to 
track down just about any other 
job, she says she loves where she’s 
at. Were that to change, however, 
this careers expert already has 
something in the bag. 

“T have a little sewing com- 
pany and I sew on the side,” said 
Roy Gratton, who has developed 
a side gig making bags that serve 
as gym bags or even diaper bags. 
“I made my first bag for my sister- 
in-law who was expecting a baby. 
She said ‘these are so beautiful 
you have to start selling them? 

“T call them my BEABs, or 
Bag to End All Bags; this is the 
only bag you'll ever need.” i 
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Student Tax Prep 
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plus FREE SPC Card” 


H&R BLOCK’ 


Click, call or come over. | hrblock.ca | 800-HRBLOCK 


© 2009 H&R Block Canada, Inc. *$29.95 valid for regular student tax preparation only. Student tax preparation 
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As 2010 gets underway, Folio presents a sample of some of the research 
stories that recently appeared on ExpressNews, the U of A's online 
news source, and other campus news sources. To read more, go to www. 
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expressnews.ualberta.ca. 


Pharmacists can play key role in fighting osteoporosis. 


Pharmacists could be integral to the education and screening of people 
for osteoporosis because they're easily accessible and play a major role in 
health promotion and disease prevention, says Nese Yuksel, a professor 
from the U of A’s Faculty of Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Sciences. 

Yuksel and her research team, which included colleagues from the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, completed a study involving 262 patients 
at various Alberta pharmacies that looked at initial screening and educa- 
tion, as well as later follow-up by pharmacists. The group was composed of 
people who were potentially at high risk for osteoporosis. 

“What we found was that, with the group that had the screening and 
education program, there was a doubling of people who actually went on 
for further testing and treatment compared to the group that didn’t, so the 
program was successful in identifying and helping people at risk.” Yuksel 
adds, “What it told us is that pharmacists can have a role in helping screen 
patients who may be at high risk for osteoporosis.” 


Experts reach out to Albertans with Crohn’ and colitis 


The Alberta IBD Consortium is reaching out to Albertans to partici- 
pate in clinical research to help scientists and doctors better understand 
the root causes of inflammatory bowel diseases such as Crohn’s disease and 
ulcerative colitis. 

“We want to collect samples from people who have been diagnosed 
with these illnesses, but also from their family members who may not have 
any disease,” said Leo Dieleman, co-leader of the IBD team and a professor 
in the U of A’s Division of Gastroenterology. “We're looking for what’s dif 
ferent in their environments, in their diets, in their genetics, in the bacteria 
in their gut, to try and understand what is causing these diseases.” 

Alberta has one of the highest rates of inflammatory bowel disease per 
capita in the world. The disease is devastating, often affecting people when 
they are young. It is as common as Type 1 diabetes, and three times more 
common than multiple sclerosis and HIV. 

People with IBD interested in participating in the research can contact 
Wanda MacDonald, research co-ordinator for the Edmonton area at 780- 
248-1037 or wmacdona@ualberta.ca. 


Out of Sight fundraiser targets rare genetic disorder 


Ian MacDonald, chair and professor in the Department of Ophthal- 
mology, together with Mark Huyser-Wierenga, a patient who suffers from 
a rare genetic disorder that will eventually cause him to lose his sight, are 
hosting an evening where diners eat in the dark. 

Called Out of Sight, guests have the option to experience full vision 
loss by wearing a blindfold, or partial vision loss by wearing sunglasses in a 
dimmed ballroom 

Tickets for the event, to be held March 20 at the Chateau Lacombe, are 
$200, but half of the price is a taxable donation to the U of A. The funds 
raised will be used to fit new clinical-trial labs the group will be moving in 
to in the summer of 2011. To purchase a ticket, contact Georgie Jarvis at 
780-735-4986. 

“Tt’s my turn now to start raising the money and showing people what 
their money is going to go to more directly,’ said MacDonald. 


Podloski sets CIS scoring record 


University of Alberta forward and team captain Tarin Podloski made 
CIS women’s hockey history Feb. 20 when she scored two goals in the 
Pandas’ regular season finale, a 3-0 win over the Manitoba Bisons in Win- 
nipeg, to finish her career with 213 points. 

Podloski entered the last weekend of conference play with 209 career 
points, three short of the previous all-time CIS mark set by former Panda 
teammate and U of A current assistant coach Danielle Bourgeois. 

Podloski and her No. 3-ranked Pandas have a date with destiny this 
weekend in Antigonish, Nova Scotia as they go in search of their seventh 
national championship after sweeping the Bisons in the best-of-three 


Canada West final. 


Alberta wrestler also makes CIS history 


U of A Panda wrestler Ali Bernard has become the first female wrestler in 
Canadian Interuniversity Sport history to win five gold medals in a career, as 
she defeated University of Calgary wrestler Erica Wiebe in the 72-kilogram 
weight class final on March 6 at the CIS championship in Calgary. 

The native of New Ulm, Minnesota spent four seasons competing with 
the University of Regina Cougars, where she won four CIS gold medals 
prior to taking a year off to train with the US Olympic team for the 2008 
Beijing Olympics. 

Bernard joined the U of A roster in the summer of 2009 with her sights 
set ona fifth national gold while also finishing her physical education 
degree. Wi 
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Kaplan winner finds world of fascination behind the balance sheet 


Geoff McMaster 


or accounting professor 

David Cooper, the Kaplan 

Award is a gratifying endorse- 
ment of his chosen field of study. 

Cooper knows better than 
anyone that accounting has a 
reputation for being a little dry and 
boring, the domain of book keepers 
and bean counters, and hardly a 
subject that would seem to cry out 
for deep critical inquiry. 

“Universities are a bit skeptical 
about the idea that accounting and 
research can go together, or that ac- 
counting and something important 
and interesting can go together,’ he 
says, adding that the overriding per- 
ception of his discipline in academic 
circles tends to be, “How could this 
have any intellectual merit?” 

“So the fact that the university 
community is offering this award; 
that’s just wonderful,” he says, “as is 
the kind of interdisciplinary atmo- 
sphere at the U of A, both within 
the business school and in the allied 
social sciences.” 

As it turns out, Cooper's work 
is full of fascinating and important 
questions that draw on expertise 
in political science and sociology. 
What interests Cooper most are the 
larger issues of power, transparency, 
collective psychology—even how 


to recognize and gauge financial 


corruption—all of which are found 
in the systematic uses and abuses of 
accounting systems worldwide. 

“There are very few accounting 
academics who can claim a global 
research influence comparable to pro- 
fessor Cooper,’ says Mike Percy, dean 
of the U of A School of Business. 

Indeed the British Broadcasting 
Corporation is currently producing 
a 10-part series on the history and 
evolution of accounting and has ap- 
proached Cooper to take part, one 
indication that the issues Cooper 
explores are part of today’s zeitgeist. 
Think of all the financial scandals 
dominating the news in recent 
years: the role of Wall Street in the 
global financial system, the Liberal 
sponsorship scandal and the massive 
Ponzi schemes of Bernard Madoff 
and Earl Jones. 

“Accounting seems to be more 
and more pervasive in more areas of 
life, and notions of the bottom line, 
accountability and transparency 
are kind of the motherhood state- 
ments of the 21st century, he says. 
“Even at universities, performance 
measures and rankings have become 
much more important in the last 10 
or 15 years.” 

Enormous funds spent by gov- 
ernments on consultants, most of 
whom are from accounting firms, is 
also a huge concern in this day and 
age, says Cooper. Important social 
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David Cooper’s research into the uses and abuses of accounting helped pave the way for a Kaplan Award. 


questions such as how education 
can be reformed or how the delivery 
of social services can be made more 
efficient are often left to accountants 
to answer. 

Cooper is currently examining 
performance measurement systems 
in multinational manufacturing 
plants in Germany, China and 
the United Kingdom to see how 
managers from different countries 
interpret and measure performance 
differently. Next year he hopes to 
organize a conference at the U of A 
on accounting fraud. 

“Auditors have studied it, and 
how you might detect it, for quite 


a long time,” he says, “but there 

are other social sciences, including 
criminology and law, for example, 
that help us determine the difference 
between what we consider fraud and 
what isn’t, as well as notions of cor- 
ruption, international transparency 
and how you start measuring corrup- 
tion. This is an area of research that is 
just emerging.” 

A huge advocate for doctoral 
education as the director of the 
School of Business PhD program 
for 11 years, Cooper believes it is 
especially important in accounting to 
develop the next generation of schol- 
ars capable of doing research and 


Department of Art and Design embraces the future 


Michael Davies-Venn 


he Department of Art and 
Design’s two most recent 
internationally recognized 
additions will help keep the uni- 
versity counted among the world’s 
leading fine-arts schools and better 
prepare the department to accom- 
modate the constant changes that 
are reshaping the way students are 
prepared for their chosen field, says 
department chair Betsy Boone. 
Evidence of this can now be seen 
at an exhibition at the Fine Arts 
Building Gallery where works by the 
new professors, Daniela Schliiter and 
Maria Whiteman, are on display. 
“They bring traditional media 
together in new ways, said Boone. 
“They integrate the department in 
a way that hasn’t been done before 
and also expand the offerings of 
what we have done before. 
“Their works at the show, for 
example, start with seemingly 


simple traditional pieces but end up 


in complex ways, offering the viewer 
a multisensory experience.” 

Boone says the department 
considered seriously the dynamic 
nature of the fine-arts world in the 
21st century when deciding on 
Schliiter and Whiteman. She says 
their interdisciplinary background 
will change the curriculum to enrich 
students’ experiences. 

“By bringing Daniela and Maria 
to the University of Alberta, the 
department is honouring traditional 
art practices while maintaining 
currency and staying abreast of 
the contemporary art world,” said 
Boone. “So we honour the past 
while embracing the future.” 

Schlüter says her exhibit, mit 
offen gelassenen Tiiren: beyond an 
entrance, is based on a follow-up to 
a book she co-wrote with a German 
philosopher on human identity. She 
says language limits the extent to 
which we can talk about humanity 
and what it means to be human. 

“This work is a discussion of the 


recognition 
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Excellence in Leadership 


Excellence in Learning Support 


Help us celebrate excellence! 


Accepting nominations March ‘st, 2010 through May 31st, 2010 


Access a list of previous recipients, view award details, visit 
www.hrs.ualberta.ca/recognition 


asking hard questions. To that end, 
he has supervised doctoral students 
looking at such complex issues as the 
Enron scandal and the way federal 
government performance measures 
can potentially skew the true value of 
work done by international econom- 
ic development agencies. 

And who said accounting isn’t 
interesting? 

The J. Gordin Kaplan Award 
for Excellence in Research is the 
University of Alberta’s most presti- 
gious research award. This year the 
Kaplan was handed out to Cooper 


and evolutionary biologist Richard 
Palmer. i 


payiddngs 


Maria Whiteman’s exhibit in the FAB Gallery, named De Anima, examines the idea of life as a shared property of different bodies. 


malaise that results from talking 
about issues concerning personal 
human identity,’ said Schlüter, who 
hails from Germany and specializes in 
printmaking, drawing and painting. 
“Art can be a way to express the things 
that language alone cannot offer us.” 
Nearby, the sound that accompa- 
nies Whiteman’s De Amina exhibit, 
designed by music professor Scott 
Smallwood, comes from speakers rest- 
ing on a dining room table. The table- 
top is covered with grass, and from 
the walls shine piercing sets of glass 
animal eyes. A lone chair sits close by. 
Whitman says her work questions 
humans relationship with animals. 
“This piece puts the human in 
the position of being watched, and 
the sound creates a sense of nature,” 
said Whiteman, who cut her teeth 
in fine arts with a master of fine 
arts degree from Pennsylvania State 
University, before moving north 


to take up faculty positions at the 
University of Western Ontario and 
then McMaster. “When we go out 
into the wild, we enjoy the wilder- 
ness, but we often have no idea of 
what’s watching us. 

“Together the pieces enact this 


idea of ‘anima’: life as a shared prop- 
erty of different bodies that live out 
a common life in the increasingly 
fragile space we inhabit together.” 

The exhibition of Schlüter and 
Whiteman’s work runs until March 
27 at the FAB Gallery. Wi 


Daniela Schliiter stands in front of a piece called Hesperides garden, which is part of 
her mit offen gelassenen Türen: beyond an entrance exhibit at the FAB Gallery. 
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Forestry students branch out across a continent 


Michael Brown 


very spring, millions of 

monarch butterflies begin a 

mysterious and often danger- 
ous journey from their winter nest- 
ing grounds in Mexico to a number 
of northern destinations, many of 
which include spots across Canada. 

Just as this force of nature 
embarked on its delicate migration, 
which can cover more than 3,000 
kilometres, a group of University of 
Alberta conservation students came 
to see them off, examining a string 
of Mexican conservation successes 
and strengthening a cross-conti- 
nental partnership that has been a 
decade in the making. 

Taking advantage of opportu- 
nities that have emerged from a 
decade-old, sister-state/province 
relationship between the Mexican 
state of Jalisco and the province 
of Alberta, Alex Drummond, 
Philip Comeau and John Spence, 
all professors in the Department 
of Renewable Resources, took 20 
undergraduate students on a tour 
of a land where forestry services are 
still in their infancy. 

“This is all part of international- 
izing our programs and making our 
students’ view more global,” said 
Drummond, who accessed a chunk 
of funding for the Feb. 12-21 
trip from the Scotiabank Mexico 
Corporate Social Responsibility 


Fund. “From a resource-manage- 


A symbol of the Bosque de Primaver is a Ficus tree named “The Sitting Princess.” 


ment perspective, we are in a global 
economy and a global situation, and 
our students’ new understanding of 
different management techniques 
has been extremely positive. 

“Our students are becoming 
more worldly in their perspectives, 
but are also beginning to under- 


Forest Science 456 students gather in front of the Lyre Tree at Sierra de Quila. 


stand that resource management is 
done differently in different places, 
and the western Canadian example 
is not always the best example.” 

The group started out by visiting 
Sierra de Quila, a protected area 
dealing with a similar type of pine- 
beetle devastation that is underway 
in Alberta. They also made stops in 
Bosque La Primavera, also known 
as “The lungs of Guadalajara,” to 
learn about the area's interesting 
recreational pressures and how 
government coped with a forest fire 
that devastated the area in 2005 and 
closed schools in Guadalajara for 
three days. 

The students paid a visit to the 
famed Monarch Butterfly Biosphere 
Reserve in El Capulin, and to Sierra 
del Tigre, an area that is using fire as 
a management tool for the first time 
in an attempt to combat a sawfly 
outbreak responsible for denuding 
many pine trees in the area. 

Drummond says the students 
also learned about the peculiar land 
tenure system that grew out of the 
Mexican Revolution called “Ejido.” 

“In Mexico, the government 
promotes the use of communal 
ownership of property, so manage- 


Energy-eflicient lights, cameras, action 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta’s 

Office of Sustainabil- 

ity is holding its first-ever 
Green Scene Sustainability Video 
Contest, aimed at raising dialogue 
about sustainability on campus and 
providing students a creative outlet 
for sharing the university's sustain- 
ability stories. 

“Students know best how to craft 
messages that resonate with their 
peers, so we've turned that think- 
ing into a contest,” said Trina Innes, 
director of the Office of Sustainabil- 
ity. “We will use the video entries to 
create a video mash-up that tells the 
U of A sustainability story. 


“It’s also a great way to gather 


ideas about how to better move 
sustainability forward on campus.” 

There are two entry categories. 
The first category— Sustainability 
Soundbytes—inyites students to 
use up to 30 seconds to answer 
one of three sustainability ques- 
tions: what sustainability means 
to them, how they personally 
practice sustainability and how 
the university should be engaged 
in sustainability. 

The second category—Sustain- 
ability Shorts—invites students 
to create a three-minute vignette 
that profiles a sustainability story 
on campus. Students may profile 
things like the university's recycling 
programs, transportation solutions 
like U-Pass and the Connect by 


Hertz Carshare program and other 
energy-saving initiatives. 

There will be many winners at 
the end of the contest who will re- 
ceive prizes from contest sponsors, 
which include Mountain Equip- 
ment Co-op, 8th Step Entertain- 
ment, Cypress Hills Provincial Park 
and Access Television. Prizes in- 
clude a video camera, iPods, cycling 
gloves, U of A hoodies and more. 
Selected videos will also be featured 
on YouTube. 

“We will make progress on sus- 
tainability by harnessing solutions 
inspired by the videos and voices of 
students,” said Innes. “This is one of 
many projects intended to fuel dia- 
logue and passion for sustainability, 
creating positive impacts on the 


ment decisions are made by consen- 
sus, said Drummond. “That’s a big 
difference from here, but really the 


biggest difference is, of course, scale. 


“We think on very large scales 
and they think on relatively small 
scales, because of the way things are 
with the land tenure and develop- 
ment that has gone on there.” 

According to Drummond, land 
management in Mexico was “catch- 


iit 


as-catch-can,’ with stakeholders 
making do with whatever means 
were available. That was, however, 
until previous Mexican president, 
Vincente Fox, began developing 
the country’s first professional class 
of land managers when he came 

to power in 2000. That foresight 
led to an Alberta-Jalisco forestry 
co-operation agreement in 2003, 
which focuses on improving sustain- 
able forest management practices in 
each jurisdiction through research, 
training and co-operative initiatives 
on everything from firefighter train- 
ing and wildfire resource sharing to 
forest-health research and forestry 
youth programs. 

“This partnership is really 
about developing capacity for our 
individual forest-health initia- 
tives,’ said Drummond, adding the 
U of A will be hosting a recipro- 
cal visit from students from the 
Universidad de Guadalajara in 
August. “Getting those different 
perspectives and understandings, 
and communicating with other 
professionals down in Mexico, has 
been positive as well.” 

So successful, in fact, Drum- 
mond says a handful of his students 
approached him about the possibil- 
ity of doing graduate work based 
on some of the things they saw in 
Mexico. 

“We are really trying to 
build this partnership, make the 
partnership flourish and help 
each other out,” said Drummond. 
“Our students got an amazing 


experience.” Mi 


Sara Cosgrove with a friendly monarch butterfly. 


NETBOOK HOODIES COFFEE 
VIDEO CAMERAMUGS 


VIDEO YOUR CAMPUS 


SUSTAINABILITY 
STORIES AND IDEAS 
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lives and careers of our graduates.” 
Complete contest rules and 
selected videos may be accessed 


by visiting www.sustainability. 
ualberta.ca. Contest closes at 4 


p-m. on March 19. 
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Lionel E. McLeod 
Health Research 
Scholarship Winner 


Alberta Innovates - Health Solutions, funded by the 

Alberta Heritage Foundation for Medical Research (AHFMR) 
Endowment Fund, is pleased to announce that Patrick 
Stemkowski has received a 2010 Lionel E. McLeod Health 
Research Scholarship. The award honours Dr. Lionel McLeod, 
the founding president of AHFMR. 


Mr. Stemkowski is currently pursuing a Ph.D. under the supervision 
of Dr. Peter Smith in the Department of Pharmacology, Faculty of 
Medicine and Dentistry at the University of Alberta. He has received 
numerous awards and scholarships during his academic career from 
organizations such as the Canadian Institutes of Health Research 
(CIHR) and the University of Alberta. Mr. Stemkowski’s research 
focuses on neuropathic pain resulting from injury to the nervous 
system. His work will provide new insight into the cause of this pain 
as well as a basis for the development of new treatments. 


The Lionel E. McLeod Health Research Scholarship is given annually 
to an outstanding student at the University of Alberta, University 

of Calgary, or University of British Columbia for research related 

to human health. Braedon McDonald at the University of Calgary 
and Heidi Boyda at the University of British Columbia also received 
awards this year. 


Dr. McLeod was the Head of Endocrinology at the University of 
Alberta, Dean of Medicine at the University of Calgary, President of 
AHFMR from 1981-1990, and President and Chief Executive Officer 
of the University Hospital, Vancouver. 


Alberta 
Innovates 
Health 

(| Solutions 


Funded by the ALBERTA HERITAGE FOUNDATION 
FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH Endowment Fund 


www.albertainnovates.ca 


_* U of A employees — receive a 25' 
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Enzyme shown to lower amount of fat 
and sugar in the blood 


Quinn Phillips 


ore than 60 per cent of 
adult Canadians are now 
classified as overweight 
or obese. This is a scary statistic 
for obesity researchers, as excess 
fat can lead to a number of deadly 
diseases. But a University of Alberta 
researcher has taken a major step 
in protecting people against these 
health problems. 

Richard Lehner and his research 
group in the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry have found that decreasing 
the activity of an enzyme called tria- 
cylglycerol hydrolase, or TGH, in an 
animal model results in lowering the 
amount of fat and sugar in the blood. 

“The normal function of this 
enzyme is to help fat get into the 
blood, and this is fine because 
fat provides energy for tissues,” 
said Lehner, an Alberta Heritage 
Foundation for Medical Research 
scholar. The foundation, now 
known as Alberta Innovates-Health 
Solutions, is funded by the Alberta 
Heritage Foundation for Medical 
Research Endowment Fund. “As 
we get bigger and bigger, the body 
switches and we cannot regulate 
the fat metabolism anymore, so 
the adipose tissue-fat tissue in your 
mid-section exports a lot of this fat 
in to the blood. The fat then gets 
back to the liver, muscle and tissues 
that are not normally engineered for 


£G We need to find out where 
this enzyme is working 
to the most benefit 
for human and mice 
metabolism.” 


Richard Lehner 


storage of this fat.” 

High blood lipid levels and 
excessive accumulation of fat in 
organs not normally meant to serve 
as fat depots appear to play a crucial 
role in the development of cardio- 
vascular disease, fatty liver disease 
and Type 2 diabetes. Decreasing the 
activity of TGH has shown to stop 
this from happening. 

The benefits don’t end there 
either. “Mice that lack TGH burn 
more fat and are also more physical- 
ly active compared to mice that have 
the enzyme, said Lehner, whose 
study was published in the March 
edition of Cell Metabolism. 

“This research has been in the 
works for years and years, because 
it started initially more than a 
decade ago with the discovery of 
the enzyme itself” said Lehner, who 
gives much credit to his graduate 


Richard Lehner 


students, post-doctoral fellows and 
collaborations within the faculty. 
“The research that has been just 
published is a result of about five 
years of intense work.” 

The discovery shows that TGH 
could eventually be used as a target 
for pharmaceuticals to combat 
metabolic complications associated 
with obesity. But Lehner says the 
implementation of this research 
is still quite a few steps away. The 
next step for his research group is 
to identify what the pharmaceutical 
target should be: TGH in the liver, 
in the adipose tissue or both. 

“We need to find out where this 
enzyme is working to the most ben- 
efit for human and mice metabo- 
lism,’ said Lehner. “Sometimes it 
makes it simpler to target both, but 
sometimes it may not be beneficial 
to target more than one tissue.” Hi 


Nursing research looking into seniors care receives 


nearly $1 million in CIHR grants 


Michael Brown 

research team in the 

Faculty of Nursing has 

received nearly $1 million 
from a special federal government 
partnership-funding initiative to 
look at ways to improve the care of 
seniors when sudden health issues 
force them into a hospital. 

Greta Cummings, professor in 
the nursing faculty, is the principal 
investigator on the “older persons’ 
transitions in care” project funded 
by the Canadian Institute of Health 
Research’s Partnership for Health 
System Improvement program, 
created to strengthen Canada’s 
health-care system through collab- 
orative, applied and policy-relevant 
research. 

With a CIHR contribution of 
$350,000 and partner contribu- 
tions from the Alberta Heritage 
Foundation for Medical Research 
(now Alberta Innovates-Health 
Solutions), the Michael Smith 
Foundation for Medical Research 
and the Interior Health Author- 
ity of Kelowna—both in British 
Columbia—toraling $630,780 
over three years, Cummings says 
this grant stems from a partnership 
made up of decision-makers in the 
medical field who traditionally 
have had a stake in the research but 
also have a say in everything from 
the application process to how the 
grant is rolled out. 


GE We know that transitions 
through the health-care 
system are vulnerable 
periods for seniors 
who are frail. The 
consequences for these 
individuals, who can 
have complex underlying 
conditions and who may 
also have dementia, can 
be serious.” 


Greta Cummings 


is focusing more on these partner- 
ship grants in an effort to engage 
decision-makers and knowledge 
users into active research.” 

Cummings will be focusing her 
attention on the transitions seniors 
experience when moving froma 
nursing-home environment to a 
hospital in an emergency. 

“We know that transitions 
through the health-care system are 
vulnerable periods for seniors who 
are frail. The consequences for these 
individuals, who can have complex 
underlying conditions and who may 
also have dementia, can be serious. 

“They are taken to an emergency 
department by ambulance, where 
they can sit on a stretcher instead of 


Greta Cummings 


can change very quickly,’ she said, il- 
lustrating the hardships seniors can 
face when suffering from an acute 
medical event. 

“Even if what the senior is being 
seen for can be resolved fairly easily, 
their conditions can change because 
they've lost their routine with the 
change in environment.” 

Through this partnership ap- 
proach, Cummings says all vested 
parties will be in the information 
loop every step of the way. 

“As soon as we learn something, 
we share that information,” she said. 
“All of us — emergency depart- 
ments, nursing homes, ambulance 
services, researchers — are interest- 
ed to see what we can do to improve 


payiddns 


payiddns 


780.492.3116 


www.extension.ualberta.ca/business “This is quite a different type of 


grant,’ said Cummings. “The CIHR 


a bed sometimes for extended peri- 


these processes, or even prevent the 
ods of time, where their conditions 


need for them.” Mi 
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Stubborn soft-tissue injuries & strain 


Rush to develop stock markets has ENESA 


Jamie Hanlon 
rance had the first one back 
in the 12th century. In 1980, 
less than 60 existed world- 
wide. But since then, the number 
had doubled. 

Stock markets, once a way to 
manage debt and create capital for 
companies, have seemingly become 
a status symbol for some nations, 
or are used as a means for countries 
to access international funds for 
development. 

But Michael Lounsbury, in the 
University of Alberta’s School of 
Business, argues that the global rush 
to develop modern financial institu- 
tions—including stock markets— 
has had a huge downside. 

Lounsbury says that, in many 
cases, especially since the fall of the 
Soviet Union, there has been an 
inexorable push to create markets, 
where they, or even countries for 
that matter, did not previously exist. 
While the creation of these markets 
in many underdeveloped countries 
has not necessarily contributed to 
the global economic crisis, their 
creation and the accompanying 
development of other market in- 
stitutions likely contributed to the 
recent global financial crisis. 

“In countries like the Czech Re- 
public, for example, there was a strong 
need to not only create a stock-market 
apparatus but also to employ certain 
kinds of policies that mimicked U.S. 
economic policies, which often did 
not fit their societal context,’ said 
Lounsbury. “The result has been 
disastrous for some countries.” 

Lounsbury cites the example of 


the fall of the Soviet empire and the 
rush by American experts to try to 
“capitalize” Russia. He says Ameri- 
can economists “parachuted” into 
Russia, armed with plans and poli- 
cies dictated by institutions like the 
International Monetary Fund. Under 
their direction, former state-con- 
trolled industries were privatized and 
ownership spread around the state to 
citizens in the form of stocks. 

“Most of these newly priva- 
tized companies were taken over 
by mafia-like organizations that 
ran things like oligarchs,” said 
Lounsbury. “Russia did not have a 
foundation to become a US.-style 
market economy.” 

Lounsbury also decries the purely 
symbolic development of markets. 
He notes that these markets are 
created for the sake of appearance, 
in order for the governments of 
these countries to access funds from 
groups such as the IMF or the World 
Bank to support their social policies. 
Lounsbury notes that such ap- 
proaches often do little to foster real 
economic growth and development. 

“In many cases, these markets 
serve no important function in 
the societies or economies of these 
countries,’ said Lounsbury. “The 
vast majority of stock markets have 
little substantive trading activity or 
infrastructure to support the use of 
a stock market to propel economic 
growth and development.” 

Lounsbury, who favours socio- 
economic approaches to markets, 
notes that the latest financial crisis 
has enabled new conversations 
about approaches to markets that 
account for substantive social 


Michael Lounsbury 


welfare concerns, and such a shift in 
policy is a positive step that would 
serve to address many inequalities 
found in society. While some may 
cringe at the idea of more goyern- 
ment involvement in markets, he 
says that more government-instilled 
policies are necessary to builda 
stable economy and a stable, equi- 
table and productive society, as well 
as to preyent financial crises from 
having such a massive impact on all 
segments of society. 

“The economy should be con- 
ceptualized more as an appendage 
to the society that we want, not as 
a kind of unfettered dictator that 
unravels society,’ said Lounsbury. 
“Tf the financial crisis taught us any- 
thing, it’s important to have rules 
and oversight; you can’t just have a 
market take away all the rules and 
let it run amok.” Bì 


Expecting rapid feedback lowers hopes, raises performance 


Karen Baird 


nticipating a quick turn- 
around on test results 
makes students lower their 
expectations, yet they actually per- 
form better, new research from the 
University of Alberta has found. 
“The shorter you have to wait, 
the closer and more tangible is the 
possibility of disappointment,” said 
Keri Kettle, a PhD student in mar- 
keting with the Alberta School of 
Business. “Potential disappointment 
is a powerful motivator. To avoid 
it, you lower your expectations and 
focus on performing better.” 
The study found that anticipated 
feedback times had contrasting 
effects on actual and predicted 


performance — people did best 
precisely when they were the least 
optimistic. 

While the importance of feed- 
back in learning and other domains 
is well recognized and documented 
in research, the question of whether 
performance is influenced by when 
people expect feedback had not 
been examined before Kettle and 
collaborating professor Gerald 
Haubl, also from the School of 
Business, studied the topic. 

“The mere anticipation of more 
proximate feedback causes people to 
perform better,’ they hypothesized 
in their paper, soon to be published 
in the journal Psychological Science. 

Kettle and Haubl conducted a 
study in which a total of more than 


Going homeless for a good cause 


lleiren Foon 


ive years ago, three U of A 

business students spent five 

days and nights outside in 
frigid temperatures to raise money 
and awareness for the Youth Emer- 
gency Shelter Society. Since then, 
the Five Days for the Homeless 
campaign has gathered momentum 
and grown into a national event 
held on 15 campuses across Canada. 

Third-year business student Na- 

than Petersen is chairing the 2010 
event on the U of A campus, which 
kicks off Sunday night at 5 p.m. in 
front of the business building. He’s 


been involved with Five Days for 
the Homeless since his first year. 
“The biggest thing that keeps 
me coming back is the organization 
we're supporting,” he said. “The 
Youth Emergency Shelter helps 
young people in bad situations. 
Often we'll hear people say that 
homeless people get themselves into 
this situation, but with youth, you 
can’t say that. These are kids who 
may have grown up with nothing, 
had a hard time at home or just had 
parents that haven't supported them 
the way many of us are used to. 
“These kids deserve someone to 


help them.” 


250 students volunteered to partici- 
pate. Students were told ahead of time 
when they would receive their perfor- 
mance results. “Those who anticipated 
getting feedback soon after their per- 
formance did better,’ said Kettle. 
“When the possibility of disap- 
pointment is more imminent, you're 
” Kettle 
concluded. “You do everything in 


more motivated to avoid it 


your power to avoid disappoint- 
ment, so you lower your expecta- 
tions and raise your performance.” 
As a lesson for the workplace, 
Kettle said: “For supervisors and 
others who are responsible for men- 
toring and evaluating performance 
.. it is important that their staff 
come to expect immediate feed- 
back. It’s a powerful motivator.” Bi 


Participants will be spend- 
ing their nights outside around 
campus, following a strict set of 
rules, including attending all classes, 
possessing only a single pillow and 
sleeping bag, having no access to 
any buildings after 10 p.m. and hay- 
ing no food or drink, except what's 
donated. 

“Eyen then, any non-perishable 
food items are donated to YESS,” 
said Petersen. 

Both monetary and food 
donations can be made directly to 
participants in Five Days for the 
Homeless, or made on their website 
www.5days.ca Wi 
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University Acupuncture Clinic 
Suite 305 College Paz, 8215-112 St, 


Dr. Yu-Cheng Chen 
Former Physician in Charge & 
Neurologist in Shanghai “Longhua” 
Medical Teaching Hospital 
Dr. Shu-Long He 
Expert in soft-tissue injury &more 

Reg. Acupuncturists, TCM Doctors 
We offer over 25 yrs exceptional clinical 
experience & many unique formulas of 
Acupressure, Acupuncture & TCM herbal 
medicine to treat the following: 


Backache/Sciatica/Arthritis 
Bursitis/Tendonitis/Frozen Shoulder 
Anxiety & panic attacks/Insomnia 
Sinusitis & Rhinitis/Allergies 
Headaches & TMJ syndrome 
Dysmenorrhea/Menopause syndrome 
Children’s ADHD symptoms & more! 

Patient Testimonials: 

1) “Near half our staffs have been in your clinic’-- A 
staff of U of A Medicine department 

2) “You helped me lost 35 Ibs. & my blood pressure 
reduced from 180/110 to 125/85. My 20 yrs neck & 
shoulder pain was gone.”— A senior staff of U of A 

3) "I had sever sciatic pain from spinal stenosis, disc 
bulges & spinal cyst which are not operable. In 2 
months, Dr. He has liberated me from most of the 


pain!"—A senior staff of U of A 


college pro 


PAINTERS 


SUMMER 
JOBS 


COLLEGE PRO PAINTERS 
is presently looking for responsible / hard- 
working University or College 
students for: 


Full-Time Painting Positions 
May - August 
No experience required, 
we will train you to paint. 


Positions available in your area. 
If interested call 1-888-277-9787 


or apply online at www.collegepro.com 


The University of Alberta’s Faculty of Extension 


congratulates the winners of the 2010 
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KATHY BARNHART 
leader in lifelong learning 


KEITH DRIVER 
lifelong learning 


VAL SMYTH 


outstanding contributions to the learning environment 


ART WORKOUT WEDNESDAYS (PROGRAM) 
excellence in innovation and design for lifelong learning 


SCOTT FERGUSON 


student award for excellence in graduate studies 
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ALBERTA 


Faculty of Extension 
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LAURIE SCHNIRER 
research and scholarship 


“T am still learning.” 
- Michelangelo 
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Richard Cairney 


tephen Dwyer would love 
to go quadding on a tailings 
pond. 
But don’t worry; he wouldn't be 
in the vehicle at the time. Dwyer 
is participating in a dean’s research 
award project to design a small 
robotic vehicle that can safely travel 
on and test oilsands tailings. 
Tailings ponds remain one of 
the oilsands industry's biggest and 
most visible environmental chal- 
lenges. Although tailings-pond 
sites can never be restored to their 
original pristine state, the industry 
must find a way to eventually make 
them stable, safe and able to sup- 
port vegetation and animal life at a 
level equivalent to what was there 
originally. 
Tailings start out with a consis- 


Civil engineering 


Juno Award 


Richard Cairney 


t's been quite a year for Uof A 

alumnus Andrew Usenik. His 

band, Ten Second Epic, has 

\_roured Japan, performed to exuber- 

ant crowds in Vancouver during the 
Winter Olympics, and booked a Eu- 
ropean tour. Oh, and they received 
a Juno Award nomination for Best 
New Artist. 

The band formed almost eight 
years ago, and Usenik stuck as lead 
singer with the group while working 
on his degree in civil engineering, 
even arranging to fly home from 
concert dates in the U.S. to write 
final exams, then back to join the 
band for its next show. And given 
they've worked together for eight 
years, to be nominated in the “New 
Artist” category has elicited a few 
laughs from the band. 

“We're not in any position to 
complain about the category we ve 
been nominated in,’ said Usenik. 
“But we did get a bit of a laugh out 
of it. We're working on writing our 
fourth album.” 

The nomination is a badge of 
honour, he says, and it recognizes 
not only the band, but also its sup- 
porters. 

“A Juno nomination doesn’t 
speak about the band or the album 
you just made—ir's bigger than 
that,” he said. “It’s recognition for 
your record label and your booking 
agent and most importantly, for 
your fans not only in Canada but 
around the world, who buy your 
music and spell it out for the Juno 
committee that this is a group they 
should be paying attention to.” 

Ten Second Epic is an indepen- 
dent band—it works with Blackbox 


ae 


tency similar to yogurt. As they be- 
gin to settle, they gradually become 
more solid. Even then, however, 
tailings can be as soft and treacher- 
ous as quicksand. And if you can’t 
get on them, you can't easily test 
them, let alone reclaim them. 

That’s where Dwyer, a mechani- 
cal engineering student, comes in. 
He has designed and modified 
40-kilogram vehicle that he hopes 
will travel where no normal quad 
can go. 

Powered by a small gas engine 
and hydraulic drive, and equipped 
with various controllers and an 
onboard computer, his robot could 
potentially navigate its way across 
tailings in order to monitor their 
strength and stability. 

It might sound like a glori- 
fied remote-control toy, but Mike 
Lipsett, Dwyer’s advisor on the 


alum up for 


Recordings, a small recording label. 
That means the band doesn’t have 
the considerable financial and pro- 
motional support that artists signed 
to major labels have. And Usenik 
says there’s no other way the group 
wants it. They'd prefer to roll up 
their sleeves and not compromise 
their talent to being an overnight 
sensation. 

“We've been working hard 
and constantly plugging away and 
growing for almost eight years—it 
has taken this long to get the kind 
of mainstream support some bands 
with major labels get overnight. So 
for me, this is more rewarding,” he 
said. 

“I can look back on our body of 
work and say we controlled every- 
thing every step of the way, and now 
we are reaping the benefits of that.” 

But neither Usenik nor his 
bandmates are in the mood for 
resting on their laurels. The nomina- 
tion doesn’t put extra pressure on 
the band to up its game for its next 
record—because the band says they 
have always operated that way. 

“I think we're feeling a new sense 
of motivation, of confidence, but the 
attitude we have always taken is that 
you look at your last album and you 
say ‘We've got to do better than that. 
It’s just part of the job.” 

And on the subject of jobs, it’s 
important to note that just because 
the band’s between tours doesn’t 
mean Usenik is on vacation. He has, 
instead, returned to his job with 
IBI Group in Edmonton, where he 
works as an engineer-in-training do- 
ing civil engineering consulting after 
graduating in 2008. 

The Juno Awards are being held in 
St. John’s Newfoundland April 18. B 


Andrew Usenik (front), who graduated from engineering in 2008, and his band Ten 
Second Epic, have received a Juno Award nomination for Best New Artist. 
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project, says Dwyer’s robot could 
prove to be a game changer. “This 
set of technologies that Stephen has 
helped develop may allow operat- 
ing companies to test soft tailings 
much more quickly than by manual 
techniques.” 

Earlier testing of tailings would 
pay off in a number of ways. The 
measurements gathered by Dwyer’s 
robot could help companies judge 
when a site is ready to support the 
weight of heavy equipment, so that 
the tailings can be covered with 
sand and topsoil — the next step in 
the reclamation process. Also, com- 
panies are exploring many strategies 
to speed up densification, and this 
vehicle could help them determine 
what approaches are working best. 

So far, Dwyer and his team 
have tested the vehicle on regular 
ground, and later this semester will 
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Mike Lipsett and Stephen Dwyer with Dwyer’s tailings-pond robotic vehicle. 


begin their first soft-ground tests. 
Already, though, the project has 
generated many moments of anxi- 
ety, frustration and triumph. “There 
are always frustrating times, when 
things don’t work, or you discover 
something can’t be done quite the 
way you envisioned it,’ says Dwyer. 


“But when something works the 
way you want it to, it’s fantastic!” 
Dwyer has relished the opportuni- 
ty to put his knowledge and creativity 
to practical use through the Dean's 
Research Award program. “It’s nice to 
see something physical come out of 


the work you've been doing.” i 


Until March 27 


De Anima: New Work by Maria 
Whiteman. Whiteman is a new art and 
design faculty member in drawing and 
intermedia, Her work addresses questions 
of indusry, landscape and the city, the 
natural environment and contemporary 
relations between the animal and the 
human. Gallery Hours: Tuesday to Friday 
10 a.m.—5 p.m. Saturday, 2 p.m.—5 p.m. 


Closed Sunday, Monday and statutory holi- 


days. Fine Arts Building Gallery. 


Until March 27 


Mit offen gelassenen Turen: 
Beyond an Entrance: The Work of 
Daniela Schlüter. Schlüter is new art and 
design faculty member in printmaking. 

Her work addresses questions of unity and 
fragmentation of the human condition. 
Gallery Hours: Tuesday to Friday 10 a.m.—5 
p.m. Saturday, 2 p.m.—5 p.m. Closed 
Sunday, Monday and statutory holidays. 
Fine Arts Building Gallery. 


Until April 30 


Marginated: Seventeenth-Century 
Printed Books and the Traces of Their 
Readers. This exhibition takes a century's 
worth of books as its subject, and dis- 
plays a wide range of evidence for their 
reading and handling. 10 a.m.—4:30 p.m. 
B7 Rutherford South Rutherford Library, 
North and South (Humanities and Social 
Sciences). 


March 13 


Madrigal Singers Dinner Concert 
and Silent Auction. Madrigal Singers 
Dinner Concert and Silent Auction. Leonard 
Ratzlaff, conductor. 6 p.m., Faculty Club. 


Global Bel Canto: a recital of 
Opera and Central Asian Music. 
Global Bel Canto: a recital of Opera and 
Central Asian Music. Visiting artist Rustam 
Duloey, tenor, with Janet Scott Hoyt, 
piano, and the Middle Eastern and North 
African Music Ensemble. 8 p.m., Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


March 14 


The Imani Winds. Founded in 1997, 
the Imani Winds is acclaimed as one of 
America’s most exciting and inspiring 
chamber ensembles. The concert program 
includes works by Maurice Ravel, Elliott 
Carter, the American jazz musician Jason 
Moran, and the Imani Wind's own Valerie 
Coleman. Tickets are $30/$20/$10, from TIX 
on the Square, The Gramophone, and at the 
door. 2 p.m., Arts and Convocation Hall. 


March 15 


Monday Noon Music featuring 
Tanya Prochazka, cello. Noon, Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


Rez Abbasi will be performing her brand of fusion guitar at Convocation Hall at 8 
p.m. on March 15. 


March 17 


Doctor of Music Recital: Victoria 
Reiswich-Dapp, piano. 8 p.m., Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


March 19 


Film Music and Things. Music 
Colloquium with Berthold Hoeckner. 
4:30 p.m. Senate Chamber Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


March 20 


U of A Mixed Chorus Alumni 
Event. Luncheon begins at 11:30 a.m. in 
Education South Rm. 464. Cost for non- 
MCAA members is $15. Register online 
for luncheon/AGM at www.ualberta.ca/ 
alumni/mixedchorus66. 


Honour Band with U of A 
Symphonic Wind Ensemble Conducted 
by Angela Schroeder. 7 p.m. Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


March 21 


University Symphony Orchestra, 
Academy Strings and Academy Winds 
and Percussion. Conducted by Tanya 
Prochazka and Angela Schroeder. 8 p.m. 
Arts and Convocation Hall. 


March 22 


Monday Noon Music. Featuring 
Magdalena Adamek, piano. Noon, Arts 
and Convocation Hall. 


Contempo II. 8 p.m. Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


March 23 -27 


Vocal Arts Week 


March 23: Masterclass with Brian 
McIntosh, bass-baritone. 3:30-5:30 p.m. 
1-29, Fine Arts Building. 


March 24: Masterclass with 
Elizabeth Turnbull, mezzo. 2—4:30 p.m. 
Studio 2-7, Fine Arts Building. 


March 25 Masterclass with John 
Tessier, tenor. 3:30-5:30 p.m. 1-29, Fine 
Arts Building. 


March 27 Lecture by Deen Larsen, 
founder and director of the Franz-Schubert 
Institute. 2:30-3 p.m. 2-7, Fine Arts 
Building. 


March 27 Masterclass with Michael 
McMahon, collaborative pianist. 3-5 p.m., 
Studio 2-7, Fine Arts Building. 


March 28 Song of Central Europe 
featuring: Elizabeth Turnbull, John Tessier, 
Michael McMahon and Brian McIntosh 
with special guest artist Jolaine Kerley. 

2 pm, Arts and Convocation Hall. 


March 23 


Enterprise String Quartet. 4:30- 
5:45 p.m. Enterprise Square. 


March 25 


Middle Eastern and North African 
Music Ensemble. Directed by Michael 
Frishkopf. 7:30 p.m. Arts and Convocation 
Hall. 


March 26 


Indian Music Ensemble. Directed 
by Sharmila Mathur. 7:30 p.m. Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


. 
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Until March 29 


French course for health profession- 
als - A votre santé! A votre santé! is a 15 
hour (15 x 1 hour) French course for health 
professionals who have a basic knowledge of 
French and who wish to communicate more 
easily with the francophone clients to whom 
they provide health care. This is a free course. 
Monday and Friday from noon to 1 pm; CSB 
3-130 Clinical Sciences. 


Until March 17 


The Changing Health Workforce. 
What are today’s health workforce challeng- 
es? This presentation will talk about recent 
changes in the strategies and approaches 
to the health workforce, as well as the 
Government of Alberta's long-term plan for 
ensuring that Alberta has the workforce it 
needs to delivery health services now and 
into the future. 3:30—5 p.m. Education North 
7-152 Education Centre. 


March 12 


History & Classics Colloquium: 
Donald MacLeod presents ‘Stanford 
Reid: Calvinism and the Academy.’ The 
Department of History and Classics presents 
Rev. Donald Macleod, research professor of 
church history, Tyndale Theological Seminary, 
Toronto. 3-5 p.m. 2 58 Tory Building. 


March 13 


Science in the Cinema: The Sea 
Inside. Researchers Vivian Mushahwar and 
Laura Shanner will share the latest spinal- 
cord research, and the bioethical issues 
raised in the film. 46:30 p.m., the Garneau 
Theatre, 8712 - 109 St. Admission is free. 


March 14-19 


Five Days for the Homeless. Five 
Days for the Homeless is a charity initiative 
that supports the Youth Emergency Shelter 
Society. Student participants sleep outside 


for five days with no access to money, show- 


ers or changes of clothing, and only able to 
eat the food that is given to them. Members 
of the faculty and the local business commu- 
nity also share in the experience and spend 
a night outside in support of the cause. For 
more information, go to www.5days.ca. 


March 15 


14th Annual Distinguished Lecture 
in Political Science presents Robert 
Pastor. The Department of Political Science's 
2009-10 Speakers’ Series, the 14th Annual 
Distinguished Lecture in Political Science, 
presents Robert Pastor from the American 
University, Washington, D.C. 2-3:30 p.m. 
Stollery Centre, 5th Floor Business. 


March 16 


Campus Sustainability Coalition 
Distinguished Lecture Series in Chemistry 
presents: ‘Personalized Energy for 1 (x 6 
Billion): A Solution to the Global Energy 
Challenge.’ Co-sponsored by the School 
of Energy and the Environment, Daniel G. 
Nocera, Henry Dreyfus Professor of Energy 
Director of the Solar Revolutions and project 
director of the Eni Solar Frontiers Center at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, will 
present. This talk will place the scale of the 
global-energy issue in perspective and then 
discuss how personalized energy can provide 
a path to a solution to the global energy 
challenge. Public Lecture followed by panel 
discussion with Eddy Isaacs (CEO, Energy and 
Environment Solutions, and Alberta Innovates) 
and Murray Gray (CRC Professor in engineer- 
ing, U of A). 7:30 p.m. 150 TELUS Centre. 


Canadian Business Leader Award 
Dinner. Join us for the 29th Alberta School of 
Business annual dinner, recognizing and learn- 
ing from an outstanding business leader. This 
year’s award recipient is Gordon Nixon, presi- 


dent and CEO of the Royal Bank of Canada. 
Shaw Conference Centre, 5:15 p.m. For more 
information, contact Susan Robertson at 780- 
492-2348 or external.business@ualberta.ca. 


March 17 


Tuning Silence: Modulating 
miRNA Gene Silencing. Robert Ingham, 
Department of Medical Microbiology 
and Immunology, University of Alberta, 
University of Alberta, presents “Tuning 
Silence: Modulating miRNA Gene Silencing.” 
Noon, M-149, Biological Sciences Building. 


March 18 


Walter Johns Alumni Circle. The 
Johns Alumni Circle features lectures and 
presentations by top faculty members and an 
opportunity to meet and mingle with fellow 
alumni. 10 a.m.—noon, Alumni House. For 
more information or to register, call 780- 
492-3224 or e-mail alumni@ualberta.ca . 


Health Law Institute Seminar Series. 
“Baby Isaiah May: Decision-making when 
parents and health-care providers disagree 
about a child's treatment.” Joan Gilmour, 
associate professor, Osgoode Hall Law 
School. Free open public lecture. RSVP to 
hli@law.ualberta.ca. Noon, 231 Mackenzie. 


Entomology Seminar. “Functional 
genomics of coupled ecological and evolu- 
tionary dynamics: alleles and mechanisms 
associated with butterfly metapopulation 
dynamics”, presented by James Marden, 
Penn State University. 4-5 p.m., TBW - 1 
Tory Breezeway 


Canada’s childhood obesity epi- 
demic: Where do we go from here? 
Childhood obesity is an epidemic. In Canada, 
about one in four children is overweight and 
one in 13 is obese. Join Paul Veugelers from 
the School of Public Health as he outlines 
the pillars of successful comprehensive 
school health programs and touches on 
the broader benefits of these programs on 
behavior, learning outcomes and the reduc- 
tion of chronic disease. 5-7 p.m., Calgary 
Centre. For more information, go to www. 
calgary.ualberta.ca. 


Annual Shevchenko Lecture. 
Beauty Will Save the World!’ Normative 
Femininity as a Political Image of Yulia 
Tymoshenko,” presented by Oksana 
Kis, Columbia University and Institute of 
Ethnology, National Academy of Sciences of 
Ukraine. 7 p.m. 2-115 Education Centre. 


Conférence Louis Desrochers - 
Speaker: Professor Paul Dube. The con- 
ference Louis Desrochers welcomes professor 
Paul Dubé, who will present “La décision 
Mahé: origines, sens et étendue.” This lec- 
ture will be in French only and is part of the 
Louis Desrochers Lecture Series in Canadian 
Studies under the theme “Connecting 
Canadians.” 7:30 p.m., Grand Salon Pavillon 
Lacerte, 8406 - 91 St., Campus Saint-Jean. 


March 19 


Effects of Grazing and Climate 
Change on Temperate Grasslands: Make 
Hay while the Sun Shines. Lauchlan 
Fraser, Canada Research Chair in Community 
and Ecosystem Ecology at Thompson Rivers 
University, is presenting this seminar. Noon, 
Aberhart Centre. 


CIUS Seminar Series. “National 
Mainstreaming: Major Trends in Women’s 
History in Ukraine since 1991," presented by 
Oksana Kis, Columbia University and Institute 
of Ethnology, National Academy of Sciences 
of Ukraine. 3 p.m., 227 Athabasca Hall. 


Fourteenth Annual 
Strickland Memorial Lecture in 
Entomology. "Evolution and Physiology 
of Flight in Aquatic Insects," presented by 
James Marden of Penn State University. 3:20 
p.m., Room 2-05, Earth Sciences Building. 


March 21 


National University Debate 
Championship. Debate motions address 
current local and international issues relat- 
ing to human rights, the role of the state 
and legal system, international relations, 
business practices and the role of science in 
society. 9 a.m.—3:30 p.m. TELUS Centre. 


The Linguists. This documentary, 
presented by the Undergraduate Linguistics 
Club and the Arts Aboriginal Student 
Council, follows two linguists around the 
world as they document languages on the 
verge of extinction. $10 at the door, with 
proceeds going to CILLDI, an Aboriginal 
Language Revitalization Program. 2 p.m., the 
Citadel Theatre, 9828-101A Ave. 


March 23 


Public Health Colloquium Series. In 
this colloquium series session hosted by the 
School of Public Health, Wadieh Yacoub will 
present a seminar entitled, “Health status of 
First Nations in Alberta.” Noon, room 3-06 
University Terrace. 


Authorship, Collaboration, and 
Citation: How to Work Together and Get 
More Done. Writing the University: Workshops 
about Writing for U of A Faculty is a series of 
one-hour sessions, presented by Roger Graves, 
director of Writing Across the Curriculum, to 
help faculty and graduate students from all 
disciples develop their own writing abilities to 
guide and support student writing. Reserve a 
seat at dinregistration.ualberta.ca/CourseList.do 
12:15-1:15 p.m. Aberhart Centre. 


March 24 


Beverly Lemire—Research 
Colloquium. Lemire, a professor in the 
Department of History and Classics and 
Department of Human Ecology, will give 
this talk entitled, “The 18th Century Calico 
Campaign Reconsidered: Gender Violence, 
Material Culture and Digital Sources." Noon 
in 2-09 Rutherford South. 


Land Reclamation Poster Session. 
The Renewable Resources 495 Land 
Reclamation class will be displaying their 
team posters on several reclamation projects 
from 12:30-4:30 p.m. in the foyer, second 
floor of the Agriculture-Forestry Centre. 


Women’s Studies Feminist Research 
Speakers’ Series 2009-10. Sara Warner, 
assistant professor of theatre and feminist, 
gender and sexuality studies at Cornell 
University, will present a lecture entitled, 
“Emotional States: Towards an Affective 
Cartography of the Lesbian Nation.” 3—4:30 
p.m. 326 Arts and Convocation Hall. 


March 26 


Program Evaluation with a 
Community-Based Approach. Learn 
how evaluation questions affect evaluation 
designs; analyze real-life examples and 
share experiences with others interested in 
community-based evaluation. 8:30 a.m.—3:30 
p.m. Enterprise Square. 


Finding Funding Discussion and 
Community of Science Demonstration. 
The aim of this workshop is to provide 
some suggestions for and to facilitate 
finding appropriate funding opportunities 
for research activities, particularly those 
in the areas of medicine. 11 a.m.—noon 
and 2-3 p.m. in room 2F102 University 
Hospital (Walter C Mackenzie Health 
Sciences Centre). To register go to rsoreg- 
istration.ualberta.ca/CourseDescription. 
do?courseid=4231. 


Net Ecosystem Exchange of Carbon 
Greenhouse Gases in High Arctic 
Ecoregions. Vincent St. Louis, professor 
in the Department of Biological Sciences, 
is presenting this seminar. Noon in M-149 
Biological Sciences. 


Department of Economics Energy 
Seminar. Steve Salant, professor of econom- 
ics at the University of Michigan, is known 


for applying mathematics and statistics to 
issues concerning renewable and non-renew- 
able resources. 3:30 p.m. 8-22 Tory Building. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


SCENIC RIVER VALLEY VIEW 
CONDOMINIUM. Beautiful, 2 bdrm, 2 bath, 
with magnificent valley views. New paint, 
carpet and appliances. Downtown living at 
its finest. Rent $1,900/month, includes heat, 
water, and power. In-suite washer and dryer. 
Walk to museum, 124st shops and eateries. 
Includes parking stall, building has swim- 
ming pool, and fitness center. Call Janet 
Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email jennfra@ 
interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc 
Realty. 


THE GAINSBOROUGH. Absolutely stun- 
ning view. 1,250 sq. ft., totally renovated, 
hardwood floors throughout. 2 new bdrms 
and bathrooms, new Brazilian cherry kitchen 
and pantry, black granite countertops, sub- 
zero fridge/freezer, Wolf stove, Miele convec- 
tion oven. Owner would like a three-year Connie Kennedy 780-482-6766. Pioneer 
lease. $2,200/month. For details call Janet Condominium Specialist. Re/Max Real Estate. 
Fraser at 780-441-6441 Gordon W.R. King & Virtual Tours. wwwconniekenndey.com. 


Assoc. Realty. MICELLANEOUS 


GRANDVIEW HEIGHTS HOUSE. Fully fu- VICTORIA PROPERTIES. Knowledgeable, 


nished, 4 bdrms, modern appliances. Double trustworthy Realtor. Whether you're relocat- 
attached garage. Near university farm. Two ing, investing or renting. Will answer all 
blocks from bus route to south campus LRT queries: send information, no cost/obliga- 
and university. Five mins drive to university. tion. “Hassle-free” property management 
Available July 22, 2010—July 31, 2011. provided. Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd., 
$2,500/month. Utilities extra. Email felipe. Victoria, B.C. 1-800-574-7491 or lois@dut- 
aguerrevere@ualberta.ca. tons.com. 


BELGRAVIA / MCKERNAN. 2 bdrm, SERVICES 
main floor bungalow. Short-term rentals 
TECH VERBATIM EDITING. On cam- 


welcome. 1,000 sq. ft., partially furnished, fi 
deck, yard, near university LRT. 4 appliances. Pus, APA, Chicago, Hart's, MLA, Turabian; 
medical terminology. Member, Editors’ 


Heat, water, cable included, $1,200/month. all. 
Ideal for professionals or students. Available Association of Canada. Donna 780-465-3753 
verbatimedit@shaw.ca 


March 1. Lona 780-938-5887. 
SPACIOUS FOUR-BEDROOM HOUSE. CASH PAID FOR QUALITY BOOKS. The 
Edmonton Book Store, 780-433-1781. www. 


Beautiful, 4 bdrm, 2⁄2 baths, one car-garage 
in Meadowlark area in west Edmonton, edmontonbookstore.com. 
DAVE RICHARDS CERTIFIED 


available immediately. Close to schools, pub- 
lic transport, and shopping centers. 15 min. JOURNEYMAN CARPENTER. Complete 
renovation services. 30 years experience. 


drive to university. New paint, hardwood 
floors, 5 appliances, finished basement, stor- References, No job too small 780-886-6005 


age in garage. Rent $1,600/month plus heat, 


water and power. Call Chrystia Chomiak at 
780-431-0388 or email cchomiak@shaw.ca. 


BEAUTIFUL BELGRAVIA EXECUTIVE 
HOME. 4 bdrms plus office. 2,200 sq. ft. 
New kitchen with granite countertops and 
skylights. Fully furnished. Walk to LRT, uni- 
versity, hospitals, river valley trails. Available 
July 2010 — August 2011. $2,900/month. 
Email jcg1 @ualberta.ca. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


GARNEAU. 11125 — 85 Ave. 2 storey. 
Completely renovated, retains original 
charm, RA9 zoning. $635,000. 11127 - 85 
Ave. Vintage charm. RA9 zoning. $465,000. 
Call Darlene at Royal LePage 780-431- 
5600. 


BUYING, SELLING OR LEASING 
A CONDO. | can help you. Call now 


of Information Literacy and it gives librarians 

the ability to systematically track, store and 
analyze assessment data to measure and 

improve student learning. Hg 


Curler Marc Kennedy, 2005 bach- 
elor of commerce graduate and a member 
of the men’s Canadian curling team, and 
Melody Davidson, 1986 bachelor of physical 
education graduate and head coach of the 
Canadian women's hockey team, won gold 
medals at the 2010 Winter Olympic Games 
in Vancouver. 


Rob MacDonald, a first-year physics 
sessional, is the winner of the Canadian 
Association of Physicists’ 2008-2009 
Division of Nuclear Physics Thesis Prize. The 
DNP thesis prize is given in experimental 
or theoretical nuclear physics to a student 
who is obtaining their PhD degree from a 
Canadian university in the current or prior 
year. MacDonald's thesis, “A Precision 
Measurement of the Muon Decay Parameters ~ 
Rho and Delta,” was based on doctoral 
research performed at TRIUMF, Canada’s 
National Laboratory for Particle and Nuclear 
Physics, under the supervision of Art Olin of 
TRIUMF, with co-supervision by Roger Moore 
of the U of A. 


Gerald Gall, professor in the Faculty onia 
Law, has received the Distinguished Service 
in Legal Scholarship Award from the law 
Society of Alberta and the Canadian Bar 
Association—Alberta. 


Todd Cherniawsky, who graduated 
from the U of A in 1993, with a bachelor of 
fine arts degree from the Department of Art 
and Design, was the supervising art director 
on the film Avatar, which won Oscars for art 
direction, visual effects and cinematography 
at the Academy Awards March 7. 


Nancy Goebel, head librarian, and 
Dylan Anderson, web applications spe- 
cialist, both part of the U of A Augustana 
Campus, have been selected to receive the 
2010 Association of College and Research 
Libraries Instruction Section Innovation 
Award for developing an information liter- 
acy assessment project. The project is called 
the Augustana Student Survey Assessment 


SHARED SPACE 


ART AND DESIGN’S NEWEST ADDITIONS SHINE AT FAB 


rt & design profes- 

sor Daniela Schliiter’s 

exhibit, Mit offen gelas- 
senen Tiiren: Beyond an Entrance, 
includes black and white, life-sized 
images and video influenced by dis- 
cussions on decoding genetic mate- 
rial. It is geared towards raising 
questions on “conditio humana’ — 
the human condition. 

Schliiter’s fellow art-and-design 
colleague Maria Whiteman’s De 
Amina exhibit taps into human 
consciousness to bring out the 
juxtaposition of human and animal 
interaction. A tabletop covered 
with grass, and pictures of larger- 
than-life animals with piercing eyes 
that gaze at the table from the wall, 
are meant to mimic the experience 
of being watched by animals in 
nature. 

Both exhibits are currently on 
display at the Fine Arts Building 
Gallery until March 27. 


Whiteman’s Autopoiesis 1. (Above) Max, Gibbon and Lucy, Orangutan (Taxidermy). 


Schliiter’s beyond an entrance. 


é 


Hesperides garden. 


